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PENTECOSTAL SONGS 


HE fountain of the Spirit, 
flowing out upon men on earth, 
dividing into rivers of fire, 
bedewed the Apostles with wisdom, 
guiding them with light, 
and became for them the cloud 
that gleamed with fire, 
a rain of light and a flame of dew, 
whence we receive grace through fire and water. 
The flame of the Paraclete floated above the world, 
and flooded it with light. 


O King of Heaven, our Paraclete, 

Spirit of truth, who art everywhere, 

and who fillest all space, 

Thou treasure of the saints and fountain of life: 
Come, and pitch Thy tent among us, 

and purify us from every stain, 

and save our souls, O holy One.* 





From the Greek Office of Pentecost. 
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MILITANTS OF CHRIST" 


HE technique of the cell meeting must produce a double 

effect. It must give the members of the cell weekly ‘‘blue- 

prints” first of all for personal growth in the spiritual 

life, and secondly, for a concentrated drive in restoring all 

things to Christ. The procedure outlined in this article 
does produce these two results, all else being equal. The increase 
itself, of course, comes from God. Needless to say, these minimum 
requirements form a general program. Some accidental changes 
might be dictated by experience in the future. 


When the chaplain, by means of his personal contact with them, 
is satisfied that three or four have grasped the fundamentals of the 
mystical body, he calls one who is to be the leader and lays plans 
for the first meeting. Let us suppose again that it is to be a cell of 
working boys. 

The meeting has five parts: 

1) Prayer at the beginning and the end of the meeting. 
2) The New Testament Discussion (about fifteen minutes). 
3) The Report (any time necessary). 

4) The Social Inquiry (forty to fifty minutes). 

5) Liturgy (fifteen minutes). 


1) Prayer. The prayer both at the beginning and at the end of 
the meeting is led by the leader of the cell. Many of the cells have 
themselves decided in the course of their introductory discussions 
with the priest what prayers they wished to say. The members 
are led to express their preference and the reasons for their choice. 
This helps impress upon them the solidarity of this small cell, 
which is part of a parish, which is part of a diocese, which is part 
of the mystical body. In the beginning the cell chooses the simple, 
well known prayers. Later, as it grows in liturgical knowledge and 
life, the cell enthusiastically selects the beautiful prayers of the 
liturgy, particularly those proper to the season and the feast. There 
is no reason why further knowledge will not prompt the recita- 
tion of parts of the divine office, particularly of Compline at the 





*This is the third and final article of a series on the cell technique in Catholic 
Action. Cf. O. F., — Nos. 1 and 3. 
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end of the meeting. This comes gradually by means of the priest’s 
guidance through the leader. No set rules can be given for cells in 
general. The members respond according to their appreciation of 
the liturgy. Experience seems to prove, especially in working boys’ 
cells, where knowledge of religion is limited, that the ascent to 
the rarer atmosphere is more certain when the group is guided 
surely and without strain. The results are very satisfactory when 
the group itself chooses the liturgical prayers because it loves them 
and wants them. 


2) The New Testament Discussion. The seven sacraments real- 
ize, actualize, Christ in us. Those who are ‘‘new creatures,”” ““who 
are born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but of God’’ (John 1:13) through baptism, and who 
increase that life through the other sacraments, must “‘live what 
they are.”” This “living what happened to them’”’ is the essence of 
the spiritual formation and growth at which Catholic Action aims. 
They are through Christ, in Christ, with Christ. Their solidarity 
with Christ demands that they know Him and do what He did in 
His physical body and does in His mystical body. The study of 
Christ in the New Testament each week brings the cell members 
“the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 

The method suggested is to follow one of the gospels right 
through. One reads aloud the pre-assigned section. A verse or two 
is then re-read, and the cell members discuss it, study minutely 
Christ’s words and actions, make suggestions for the application 
of their findings to their own lives. All must be drawn into the 
discussion. No formal, forced, or school-room atmosphere should 
be allowed to come into this part or any part of the meeting. 

It is easy to see why the priest must help the leader prepare 
headings and suggestions for the assigned text. The leader must 
be given whatever simple exegesis is necessary. He must learn to 
keep the discussion to the text; to keep it alive and interesting; to 
avoid irrelevancies; to steer the members away from generalities 
and keep to the concrete and the practical. During the first meetings, 
the priest must note wherein the leader fails in these regards and 
make suggestions of method when he prepares the next week’s 
meeting with the leader. 
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Here, in the life of Christ, is unfolded the life of the mystical 
body of Christ, the Church: the life of the diocese and the parish; 
the life of their Catholic Action cell; their own life in Christ. 
Above all, the application to their personal and daily lives must 
be practical. Christ’s life must be applied to the special circum- 
stances of the environment of each particular cell. The members 
may be timid at first and need repeated prodding by the leader. 
But this has infallibly developed into enthusiasm as Christ is re- 
vealed to them. They soon realize that the life of Christ is happen- 
ing today. This realization can come only when liturgical knowl- 
edge goes hand in hand with the New Testament discussion. 
Otherwise their study remains in the intellectual sphere and their 
analysis is of an historical Christ. If they miss the all important 
point that they have been “‘Christed,”’ the study of the New Testa- 
ment loses its force. It is up to the leader in the meeting to see to 
it that they do not miss that point, that it is stamped on every 
word of Christ, every action of Christ, every application of Christ 
to themselves. Christ /ives. The Holy Land is their homes, neigh- 
borhood, parish, factory, office. All these verses happen again and 
again—Bethlehem, the temptations, the beatitudes, the death and 
resurrection of Christ into which they were plunged in baptism. 
Each week brings resolutions, simple and practical resolutions, into 
their personal lives, although, of course, there is no revealing of 
personal faults at the meeting. They focus their attention on those 
points during the week. They become astounded at their own 
change of mentality. Made in the image and likeness of God in 
their nature, marvelously made more like unto Him by their super- 
natural elevation, they study and live the life of the Son of God 
made Man. 


As the cell progresses, the material for this part of the meeting 
can be taken from the texts of the liturgical year. In the whole 
liturgical cycle, the missal and breviary present all the truths 
revealed by Christ. Through the course of the year, the members 
thus are prompted to more active liturgical participation and reali- 
zation of the divine. The effect is then not just psychological nor 
inspirational, but a living actuality of the mystical Christ’s pres- 
ence and a progressive growth in Christ. Again, however, experi- 
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ments seem to indicate that the beginner must be guided gradually 
and not forced abruptly into such a study of the fulness. A contin- 
uous study of the gospel, book in hand, leads to the ultimate goal 
as the member absorbs the very atmosphere of Christlikeness. 


3) The Report..Some sort of accounting is necessary if the cell 
is actually engaged in the apostolate of its environment. The 
human tendency, carried to its limits in its modern form, is to 
absorb the knowledge and never carry it to action. But when we 
understand that neither personal growth nor the apostolate is pos- 
sible without action, we can grasp the importance of using all 
human means to encourage efforts and to find occasions in which 
to exercise them. There is no more efficacious method than a report 
on what has actually been done during the week. Liturgically, the 
sacrifices which these actions demand have their honored place at 
the offertory 2nd Consecration of the Mass. 


There are four actions meriting report. The first of them is 
absolutely necessary at each meeting. The other three are used 
by some groups, either at every meeting or at one meeting of the 
month, regularly assigned. 


The first and essential report is a checkup on the action of the 
environment resulting from the inquiry of the previous week. This 
will be better understood when the inquiry is described in the 
next section. Suffice it to say here that definite actions were decided 
upon by the members at the last meeting. A member chosen as the 
secretary reads them. The leader then gives each an opportunity to 
tell of his success or failure, the obstacles he found in carrying out 
the actions, suggestions as to other methods of attack. The leader 
must make it clear, with all prudence, how essential the fulfilment 
of the action is to cell success. Repeated failure or indifference or 
neglect on the part of one member can block the drive of the 
whole cell. 


The second possible report is a statement of success in the ful- 
filment of resolutions from the New Testament discussion. Because 
this enters so much into one’s personal life, care must be exercised 
in making such a report. One must never be given even the oppor- 
tunity to disclose failures in this regard. It is edifying, however, 
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when one humbly tells of an occasion he had to do as Christ did 
in the gospels. 

The third report concerns acts of service performed for one’s 
neighbor. It particularizes the preceding report. Most of the priests 
who are guiding cells feel it is most salutary to conduct this checkup 
at least every three or four meetings. Such a humble and sincere 
recital of small acts of kindness performed in the service of mem- 
bers of their own household, for friends, employers, and fellow 
workers, produces many invaluable results. It is a regular reminder 
of the solidarity of the mystical body of Christ. A member who 
acts upon the doctrine that a service done for the least of these 
is done for Christ really understands the mystical body. The sacra- 
ments and the holy sacrifice of the Mass are not just questions and 
answers in a catechism. The members have grasped the significance 
of the social aspect of the offertory and Communion, so dear to 
the early Christian. The factory worker who goes to the store for 
a little sister, who holds a door open for a fellow worker, who 
helps a new boy at his machine or desk, who quietly refrains from 
returning evil for evil, and who does these things because these 
people either are or c2n become members of Christ by means of 
baptism, proves to himself and to others that the supernatural 
elevation is not just a theory, but a glorious, living fact. It impress- 
es upon him, moreover, that he is inseparable from Christ, that 
he is one with Christ. He becomes anxious that those who come 
in contact with him must feel that touch of Christ; that, rightly 
understood, wherever he goes, Jesus is passing by. 


The report helps clear the field for the acquisition and growth 
of virtue. Such acts of service mean a decrease of selfishness, which, 
if left unchecked, would never allow the virtues of Christ to take 
root. Only one who has attended a meeting of a cell knows what 
such an accounting can effect in the way of edification. ““By this 
shall all men know that you are My disciples, if you have love one 
for another’ (John 13:35). The boy or girl knows that the other 
cell members are disciples as these small acts of love are narrated. 
How the world would laugh at such simplicity and sincerity! 
But when the children from the eighth grade cell, the working boy 
or girl from the filling station or office, the student from the high 
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school or college, the teacher, lawyer, or physician, take out a small 
notebook and quietly read the life of the mystical Christ as actual- 
ized in himself, then no cell member can fail to write a verse or 
chapter during the coming week. What a meaning have the altar, 
the font, the confessional, the holy oils, the bishop, and the priest 
in the light of such evidence of Christ-in-us! 

Neither is such Christianity lost on the members of the environ- 
ment. How could it be in a pagan atmosphere of selfishness, indi- 
vidualism, worldliness, hatred? There may be no evidence of the 
contact made in their minds. But the dent has been made in pagan 
armor. Someday, these repeated dents will develop into a huge 
hole which will make these persons vulnerable to the love of 
Christ. The more prudent, quiet, habitual, universal, and humble 
these acts are, the deeper is the impression. The mystical Christ 
on the cross can draw all things to Himself. 

The fourth possible report can refer to progress made with indi- 
viduals whom the members are trying to influence. These may be 
members of the mystical body who are shut off from divine life 
because of mortal sin; or those who need a sharp increase of sancti- 
fying grace; or those who seem to be the material for the heroism 
required of a cell member. Or they may be persons who have never 
been born again. All these cases require patience and prudence. 
Often five or six heads are better than one. The fellow members 
can point out possible approaches, offer cooperation, give encour- 
agement. Under no conditions must the laity stray from the field 
entrusted to them by the hierarchy. 

4) The Social Inquiry. This part of the meeting has for its 
purpose the drawing of a weekly diagram whereby the members 
may “‘live what happened to them”’ in the sacrament of confirma- 
tion. Because they participate in the apostolate of the hierarchy, 
they are apostles, according to the powers given in the sacrament. 
They are to help restore all things to Christ, to bring their environ- 
ment under the banner of Christ the King. This they do because of 
the sacraments of baptism and confirmation. They do it in an orga- 
nized way under the mandate of their bishop and the direction of 
their pastor. From the very beginning the members must realize 
that they work under the direction of bishop and pastor; that 
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their apostolate, real and responsible as it certainly is, has definite 
limits set by the very nature of the mystical body; that there must 
be no confusion concerning the clear distinction between the lay- 
priesthood and the priesthood of those who have received the 
sacrament of holy orders. 


Their apostolate will bear little fruit unless it is made concrete. 
They must know what is pagan in their factory or office or school; 
they must know what it should be; they must plan an organized 
attack to change what is into what should be. The technique, 
therefore, of the social inquiry, is not an arbitrary procedure. Even 
if Americans never had heard of its success in Europe, it would 
have been devised in our own country. It is the natural way of 
attacking a problem. We must know what is wrong, what is 
right, what is the best way of changing what is wrong into what 
is right. And so the social inquiry has three parts, which the leader 
must review with the chaplain before each meeting. During the 
meeting, he must keep these parts distinct, letting the members 
know when they pass from one to the other, by summing up the 
results of their discussion. 

What are the problems on which the members should focus their 
attention? They are the phases of life which they find to be most 
pagan in their environment. Some of these are common to all 
environments, such as dress, language. Some are common to all, but 
with circumstances proper to each particular environment, such as 
company keeping, ideas on marriage, literature. And others are 
proper to each environment, such as cheating in examinations, atti- 
tudes toward employers, attitudes toward unionization, graft in 
politics, ideas of liberty in education or business.- The cell should 
concentrate on those problems enumerated by the popes in their 
encyclicals and those which the bishop and pastor have made of 
special concern. It may be wise at first to choose problems common 
to all environments. When the cells of the diocese are federated 
according to environment, the federation can provide inquiries for 
all the cells of that environment. 

The First Part: Observation. Here the members listen to the 
pulse beat of their environment with regard to some particular 
problem. The ‘leader and priest have drawn up a questionnaire 
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devised to root out the facts in the case. The leader allows each to 
give his impression of the existence and degree of the malady in his 
factory. What do most of the men think of unionization? Are 
they violently against it, indifferent toward it, or enthusiastic 
about it? Do they talk about it at all? What are the reasons 
for their antagonism to it? 

The Second Part: Judgment. The leader gives them headings 
for discussion concerning the Christian doctrine or attitude on the 
subject before the meeting. What does Pius XI say about the un- 
ionization of workers? Why is it a natural right? Why is it neces- 
sary in our industrial life today? 

The discussion should lead to a charitable condemnation of the 
lack of Christianity in this regard. The members should be led to 
consider what has happened to us because of these pagan conditions 
and what will happen if they are allowed to go on. They must 
begin to realize the necessity of the Christian antidote. They must 
see the need of a change, and therefore, of action. 

It is easy to see how any problem, especially one proper to the 
environment, such as the example given, is not one that can be 
gone through in one meeting and one week. Months and some- 
times more are needed to root out, or even loosen, one bit of 
paganism. One can also see the necessity for days of school, and of 
libraries, where the doctrine of the Church on such questions can 
be taught and found. All these come when the cells multiply and 
federate. Until then the teaching must come from the priest either 
through the leader or in extra sessions for the group, where the 
entire time can be given to study. A good deal of study comes 
from this second part of the inquiry. A skillful leader can give 
much, even if he seems to be drawing it from the members them- 
selves. 

The Third Part: Action. Everything preceding this part of the 
inquiry was a preparation. Now the members decide, by discussion, 
how they are to meet the problem. It may be a huge problem, and 
they may have to start at the very bottom. There must be no 
childish dreams of immediate conquest, nor can there be pessimism 
because of the magnitude of the task uncovered. The actions to be 
performed must be definite and concrete and possible to perform. 
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Very often nothing more can be done than to effect a distant 
approach. These resolutions are written into the minutes of every 
meeting and form the material for the report at the next meeting. 

5) Liturgy. By now it must be clear that the liturgy cannot be 
limited to this last part of the meeting. If you will, it is the soul 
of every part of the meeting and every second of the apostolate. 
This particular period, however, is dedicated to a short, but 
orderly, study from some diagram or textbook of liturgical life. 
The more the truths become known, the more successful will be the 
spiritual formation and the work of restoration.- The aim should 
be more than a mere use of a missal, although some cells have found 
this a perfect way of stimulating initial interest. Others have begun 
with the mystical body and progressed through the seven sacra- 
ments, the sacrifice of the Mass, the breviary. Some method should 
be found to have all partake actively in the study. Simple outlines 
on mimeographed sheets in the hands of each member are valuable 
in this regard. One member can be assigned each week to review a 
given portion with the chaplain before the meeting. When the 
opportunity arises (and that is practically always) connection 
should be made between the part of the liturgy under study and the 
discussions of the evening from the other parts of the meeting. 
Always must be avoided the impression that this part of the 
meeting is secondary, or that one member is conducting a class. 

The formation of a Catholic Action cell is no easy task. The 
desperate need for its existence indicates the difficulty of forming 
one. Every sturdy quality necessary for its beginning and growth 
could be made the subject for a special inquiry. Hence the path of 
its beginning is a very rough road. Sacrifice, sobriety, prudence, 
perseverance, humility, intellectual application, discipline, obedi- 
ence—these are rare indeed. 

But the cells can be and are being formed. They go through 
many a crisis and growing pain. Many mistakes have been erased 
since they began in the United States. Many more will have to be 
erased. At least we know today that we must make it a movement 
of youth and particularly of the working boys and girls; we must 
specialize the cells according to environment and sex; we must 
insist upon weekly action, quiet, almost hidden, like the yeast in 
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the dough; the members must not expect visible and external evi- 
dence of their apostolic endeavors. 


The spiritual growth of the individual and of the cell must be 
fostered with intensity. That means a growth in the life of the 
liturgy. Without it there will be no spark. Certainly there will be 
no transition from spark to flame. The technique is important. 
There is no doubt of that. But no organization, no technique, can 
make inroads into our paganism without Christ-in-us. There must 
be a living of what takes place in the liturgy. There must be a prac- 
tical application of what is discussed in the meeting. It can be said 
that the meeting is the only time during the week when the cell 
is not Acting. 

Many burdens fall on the priest and the leader. Sacrifice of time 
is the least of them. The priest must be satisfied with producing a 
mere handful of militants. They are not produced in mass produc- 
tion. He must use prudent means, especially in the beginning, to 
check unorthodox terminology, wild-eyed ideas, rootless zeal, 
impatience with gradual growth, and neglect toward growth in 
self. 

The movement, along with other forms of Catholic Action, is 
pregnant with an immense future. The loving God will provide 
the grace. A disillusioned world will provide the invitation. The 
apostolate of the mystical Christ will provide the restoration of all 
things. 

WILLIAM BoyD 
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THE BLESSING OF AIRPLANES 


N MAY 24, 1920, the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
published in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis the procla- 
mation of Our Lady of Loreto as principal patron- 
ess of aviators together with the following Blessing 
for Airplanes: 


. Our help is in the name of the Lord. 
Who has made heaven and earth (Ps. 123:8). 


. Bless the Lord, O my soul. 

O Lord, my God, Thou art exceedingly great. 

Thou makest the clouds Thy chariot. 

And walkest upon the wings of the winds (Ps. 103:1,3). 
Hear, O Lord, my prayer. 

. And let my cry come to Thee (Ps. 101:2). 

. The Lord be with you. 

. And with thy spirit. 

Let us pray. O God, who hast operated all things for Thy own sake 
and hast destined all elements of the world for the use of mankind, bless 
>}: this engine, deputed for air-journeys, in order that it may serve for 
wider spreading of Thy name’s praise and glory and for the prompter 
expedition of human affairs, free from all damages and dangers and 
fostering heavenly desires in the souls of the faithful using it. Through 
our Lord. R. Amen. 

Let us pray. O God, who hast consecrated the house of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary through the mystery of Thy Incarnate Word and hast 
placed it in the middle of Thy Church, shed, we beseech Thee, Thy bless- 
ing upon this engine > so that those who thereby commit themselves on 
air-journeys to the protection of the Blessed Virgin, may happily reach 
their aim and safely return to their home. Through the same Christ. P. 
Amen. 

Let us pray. O God, salvation of those that trust in Thee, adjoin a 
good angel to Thy servants traveling by air and invoking Thy help. 
He may protect them on all ways and lead them happily to the aim which 
they have proposed to themselves. Through our Lord. . Amen. 


Then holy water is sprinkled upon the airplane. 
This blessing has been inserted in the new edition of the Roman 
Ritual, and is the most recent addition of a blessing to this book. 


There exists no English translation of the Ritual, except the small 
edition of The Layfolk’s Ritual by Abbot Cabrol (1917), which, 
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however, gives only nine out of the whole 180 blessings. Probably, 
this article for the first time brings the text of the Blessing for 
Airplanes in English. 


Two-thirds of the present Ritual are concerned with blessings. 
These deal either with objects or persons to be withdrawn from 
secular use for the exclusive use by God and His Church, or with 
objects and persons to be restored to or to be strengthened in their 
natural purpose. The latter blessings concern themselves with vic- 
tuals, buildings, animals, secular states of life, and with technical 
contrivances. The Blessing of the Airplane is the last blessing 
found in the group of blessings dealing with various vehicles, 
being preceded by the medieval Blessing of the Boat, the Blessing 
of a Railway Station, inserted in 1870, and the Blessing for Cars 
and other vehicles. The airplane is not the only modern invention 
to be expressly blessed. The Ritual contains also blessings for tele- 
graphs, electrical machines and seismographs. 


In the Latin text, the airplane is literally called “‘a machine 
destined for air-journeys.’’ The Church is not afraid of using the 
word ‘‘machine’’ or ‘‘engine.’” The word also occurs in the Bless- 
ing of the Electrical Machine and of the Fire-Engine, both com- 
posed in the twentieth century. The word ‘‘machine’’ originally 
means ‘‘a remedy,”’ but already in classical Greek and Latin it 
received the more definite sense of ‘‘contrivance.”” A medieval 
hymn, for instance, speaks of the ‘‘machine of the world’’ which is 
ruled by almighty God. The title of the Blessing makes it quite 
clear that the airplane is blessed in its natural purpose, that is as 
“a machine destined for air-journeys.”’ 


All blessings start with the versicle taken from Psalm 123, 
“Our help ...,’’ but in the Blessing of the Airplane the words 
“who made heaven and earth’ are of unique significance. The 
Latin word for ‘‘heaven’’ means both “heaven” and “‘sky,”’ and, 
with respect to the airplane, in this blessing, it means first of all 
“the air.’’ By this versicle, every object or person when blessed is 
placed in the universal order of God's creation, comprising heaven 
and earth. Here, ‘“‘heaven’’ means both “‘the air’’ and the spiritual 
realm. By means of the airplane, an ancient dream of mankind 
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has been fulfilled: man has become able to fly, thus extending his 
dominion over the world to the aerial realm. Our blessing adds 
two consecutive versicles taken from Psalm 103 which elaborate 
this thought. The same as the Blessings of Railways and Tele- 
graphs, which were also composed shortly after these inventions 
had been taken into public use, the Blessing of the Airplane ex- 
presses the amazement and admiration which people felt, and still 
feel, with regard to these inventions. But instead of praising the 
inventors or the engineers, from the very beginning the blessing 
turns our thoughts to God. Indeed, in overcoming distances by 
means of telegraphs, railways and airplanes, man has become 
greater. But God is ‘exceedingly great.’ In fact, by these inven- 
tions He has been exalted: He has made heaven and earth, He has 
created man, his intelligence, his skill, He has made him “a little 
less than the angels’ (Ps. 8:6), having entrusted to him the ruler- 
ship over the universal creation. Even more particularly, He haz 
disposed the elements and the natural powers so, that they can be 
brought into cooperation, such as is found in modern engines. 
Whilst the boat is the means by which man has made the waters 
subject to him, the airplane is the means of ruling the air. But 
whilst the ancient Blessing of the Boat reminds man of the frailty 
of this means, invoking as it does the intercession of the apostles 
who were saved by our Lord in the sea-storm, the Blessing of an 
Airplane is an earnest prayer for protection in the great dangers 
of air-journeys, particularly invoking our Lady and the guardian 
angels. Moreover, whilst the Blessing of the Boat teaches us that 
God has no need of material means when walking over the waters. 
the initial versicles of the Blessing of the Airplane praise God ‘‘who 
makes the clouds His chariot and who walks upon the wings of 
the winds.”’ It is significant that the whole of Psalm 103 is recited 
in the Blessing of the Telegraph, where these words are used as an 
antiphony. Indeed, in overcoming distances by the material means 
of technical contrivances and electrical waves, man imitates God. 
But far from becoming self-confident and conceited, the faithful 
humbly prays for God’s help and for gracious acceptance of his 
prayer for a special blessing for his achievements. In fact. by the 
insertion of the versicles taken from Psalm 101: ‘‘Hear, O Lord, 
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... let my cry come to Thee,” this petition has been made even 
more fervent. 

Blessings are liturgical functions, that means, they are public 
acts of worship performed by the Church according to a certain 
order. The priest when administering the blessing acts as a minister 
of the Church Universal. By the words ““The Lord be with you 
... Let us pray,” the priest joins his prayers with those of the 
congregation attending the ceremony. It is most appropriate that 
the answers to the versicles should be recited not only by the server 
but by the whole of the congregation, especially by the aerodrome 
staff and the pilots. With regard to some other technical contriv- 
ances, such as railways and telegraphs, the wider public concern 
of the blessings has been emphasized by reserving their administra- 
tion to the bishop. As for the Blessing of the Airplane, the special 
solemnity has been emphasized by its unusually ample form. This 
blessing has not only an increased number of initial versicles, but 
also three prayers instead of the usual one. In fact, the composition 
of a special Blessing for Airplanes is sufficient evidence for the 
Church’s grave concern for this modern technical invention. 

The same as most liturgical prayers, the prayers of our blessing 
consist of three parts: an invocation of God particularly referring 
to a divine quality or deed of special importance for the object 
to be blessed, an explanation of the nature and use of the object, 
and an exposition of its final purpose to be reached with God's 
grace. The beginning of the first prayer of the Blessing of the 
Airplane says that God has operated all things for Himself. The 
invenfion of the airplane is designed as a means in fulfilling man’s 
final destination: to serve God. Not only the mere institution of 
the things but their actual use according to God’s disposition leads 
to God, the source and the end of all natural things. There is 
nothing which could be achieved by man, without being a work 
of God and for God. When exploring and using the elements and 
powers of nature in ever new and more wonderful combinations, 
man is an instrument of God in ruling the world. The whole of 
created nature and all single elements thereof are destined for this 
very end of man: to reach his final destination in supernature. 
It is the particular teaching of all blessings of secular objects, that 
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by being used by man for his supernatural end nature is raised 
to a supernatural purpose which it could never reach by itself. By 
its very essence, nature continuously summons man to comply 
with his sublime task and to use nature according to God’s dispo- 
sition. In the inventions underlying modern technical contrivances, 
such as steam and Diesel engines, man has discovered new rela- 
tionships in nature, new possibilities of using nature for his ends. 
The Church is most anxious to safeguard these inventions against 
all merely materialistic exploitation, since she is keenly aware of 
the appalling consequences thereof. 


According to the first prayer, air-journeys can have a divine or 
religious, and a human or secular purpose. They can be used for a 
wider propagation of God’s name and for an expedition of human 
affairs. Indeed, the Church does not entertain exaggerated expec- 
tations with regard to technical inventions. Even the most won- 
derful achievements in this line have not been conspicuously con- 
ducive to an increase in spiritual life. The deeper knowledge of 
nature, its laws and powers, has hardly led to a stricter observance 
of God’s commandments or to a more vivid faith in God, the 
creator of heaven and earth. At present, it sounds rather like a 
satire that the airplane is called a means of the propagation of 
God’s name. Quite apart from the enormous abuse made of modern 
technical achievements in times of war, we would be inclined to 
blame the enlargement of the technical realm for the materialistic 
outlook which apparently is the characteristic of modern life. 
However, it is the Church’s teaching found in all blessings of tech- 
nical contrivances, that modern technical life is a force for good 
as far as the restricted sphere of natural life is concerned. Experi- 
ence has proved that it is not an exaggeration to expect that the air- 
plane will lead to an expansion of the Church’s missionary activi- 
ties or that the telegraph will be a means of transmitting spiritual 
messages over wide distances. 

It is quite natural that in her prayer, the Church makes first 
mention of this religious purpose of the airplane before speaking of 
the wider secular purpose which, perhaps, was the only one which 
the inventors and engineers had in mind. But even taken in itself, 
the expedition of human affairs by means of technical contrivances 
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has a supernatural significance. In the Blessing for Railways we 
find the words: ‘‘May Thy servants, whilst hastening on their 
road and running the way of Thy commandments, come to their 
heavenly fatherland.’’ Similar words are found in the Blessings 
for Boats and Fishing-Boats. ‘The Church is not afraid of using 
such plain words as ‘‘for the expedition of human affairs.’’ The 
blessing is impetrating grace not only for the inanimate object, 
but also for those who are going to use it according to the will of 
God. This use of nature according to God’s commandments is 
the link between our worldly ‘‘affairs’’ and our supernatural end. 
The religious significance of “‘expedition”’ in human affairs is most 
obvious in the ancient prayer found in the Gregorian Sacramen- 
tary: ‘“Whatever we expedite with just desires, we may obtain 
with quiet effect,” a prayer most significantly used in a Mass for 
Travelers. All traveling is regarded as a kind of pilgrimage. 
Therefore the identical blessing is used both for pilgrims and for 
travelers. All journeys are not only a symbol of, but rather a step 
forward on the journey of life. ““Running the way of God’s com- 
mandments,’’ that is, in the right disposition, as presupposed by 
the blessing, even the business journey becomes religiously signifi- 
cant. In fact, this is not the traveling of idle sight-seers but the 
planned traveling in serious affairs, for business, for health, for 
education. 

Even more than the railway and the car, the airplane is destined 
for a ‘“‘prompter expedition.’’ “‘Prompt’’ literally means ‘‘stead- 
fast.’ Promptitude is steadiness in foreseeing and planning, the 
very characteristic of modern technical and economic life. Man 
has invented airplanes not so much for making subject to himself 
the realm of the air, but for overcoming distances in the quickest 
possible way. Far from regarding speed as conducive to materialism 
and superficiality, the Church calls “‘promptitude’’ a means of 
straightening our life. Speed and punctuality, as displayed by mod- 
ern sport and traffic, have made life more austere and straight. We 
may be inclined to complain about the decrease of leisure, tran- 
quillity and even humanity in modern life. But the Church knows 
that in the merely natural sphere the characteristic virtues of mod- 
ern life have a definite religious significance. The word “‘prompter”’ 
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also occurs in the Blessing of the Telegraph when we pray that 
“instructed by this new invention we may come more promptly 
and more easily to God.”’ In this religious sense the word already 
occurs in a prayer of the sixth century: ‘““May the human mind 
become prompter in praying to Thee.’’ Material and natural 
promptitude is not only a symbol of, but a way to this spiritual 
promptitude and straightness. When praying that we may become 
‘“‘prompter,”’ we feel that we still lack the virtues of correctness, 
constancy, steadiness, punctuality and clearness, which according 
to the prayers of the blessings for technical contrivances are essen- 
tial for modern life, for all workers, especially in the technical, 
economic and commercial vocations. 

The petition for protection from dangers is found in many 
blessings, but it is of special significance in the Blessing of the 
Airplane, even if air-journeys are no longer regarded as a daring 
enterprise of a more or less adventurous character. The Church 
also prays that God may remove all damages, such as defects in the 
engine itself. Actually the consideration of the dangers, such as 
threatening from weather influences, leads to the petition for 
‘heavenly desires.’” From the outset, the Blessing of the Airplane 
regards the air as a symbol of the heaven in the religious sense. 
In a similar way, in the Blessing of Mountaineering Instruments 
we find that climbing mountains is regarded as a symbol of spir- 
itual elevation. Already St. Paul was not afraid of proposing to 
the faithful the races as a symbol of running for the crown of life 
everlasting. Air-journeys are a symbol of and a way to lifting 
up the soul to “‘heavenly desires.” 

The second prayer of our blessing clearly refers to the invocation 
of Our Lady of Loreto as principal patroness of aviators. The 
first part of this prayer, up to the word ‘‘shed,’’ is identically 
found in the collect of the feast of the Translation of the House 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary,’ inserted in the Appendix of the 
Roman Missal dealing with local feasts. The feast of the Transla- 
tion of the House of Nazareth goes back to the year 1294, when 
on December 10th, the house of our Lady was miraculously car- 


It has been decided that, whilst Elias may be privately invoked, since he 
‘went up by a whirlwind into heaven in a fiery chariot’’ (4 Kings 2:11), 
liturgically, Our Lady of Loreto is to be regarded as the patroness of airplanes. 
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ried by angels to Loreto. The third prayer of our blessing alludes 
to this fact when asking for special protection by a guardian 
angel. The interlinking of the second and the third prayer of the 
Blessing of the Airplane is also emphasized by the identical petition 
for a safe journey to the destination. In the last prayer, God is 
called ‘‘salvation of those that trust in Him.” In the theological 
virtue of hope, in putting our trust in God, we already “‘grasp’”’ or 
“touch” the things to come. When in setting out for an air-journey 
we pray and commit ourselves to God’s will, we anticipate the 
safe arrival at the destination which God has granted us. The 
second prayer speaks of the destination at which the travelers 
“aim,” the Latin word “‘tendunt’’ underlying our words ‘“‘inten- 
tion” and “‘tension,’’ whilst the third prayer speaks of the aim 
which they have “‘proposed”’ to themselves. In both instances the 
Church once more emphasizes that the airplane is blessed for 
planned traveling. The second prayer moreover adds the petition 
for a safe return. The Latin text literally says: ‘‘May they safely 
return to their own,” an expression also encountered in the second 
prayer of the Blessing for Pilgrims and Travelers (the so-called 
“Ttinerarium’’) and in the Blessing of the Boat. Our earthly home 
is only a symbol of our supernatural home, both are ‘‘our own,” 
our real and final destination. In all safe return to our beloved on 
earth, we anticipate the final return to the heavenly Father. 
Actually, on their death-beds, the faithful invoke the Holy Fam- 
ily and pray that they may be received in their eternal home. The 
house of Nazareth is not only the great example of the family 
in this life, but also our eternal homestead. Thus, the interlinking 
of the Blessing of the Airplane with the feast of the Translation 
of the House of Our Lady gains in significance. 


The very idea of the home is closely related to the invocation 
of a guardian angel, found in the third prayer. The protection by 
angels is asked for in all blessings for objects or persons who need 
a peaceful life. The same as our Lady’s mantle (‘‘Under her pro- 
tection’’), the wings of the angels were always regarded as an 
image of heavenly protection. Invocations for protection by angels 
are found in the blessings for churches, schools, houses, for fami- 
lies, children, sick persons, women in child-birth, for pilgrims and 
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travelers, and also in all blessings of vehicles, such as boats, rail- 
ways and ambulances. The prayer of the ancient Blessing for the 
House ‘‘Hear us, O Lord,”’ also used in the Asperges before High 
Mass, uses no less than five expressions for this special protection: 
“Keep, favor, protect, comfort and defend,”” most of them being 
taken from the military sphere. The protection by an angel is 
even more significant for the airplane, since angels are usually pic- 
tured as flying through the air. Thus being ranked amongst the 
objects particularly dependent on peace, the airplane is blessed for 
peaceful purposes exclusively. The blessing aims not only at pro- 
tecting the airplane from external dangers but even more from the 
perversion of its peaceful purpose. It has been placed under the 
special protection of the Queen of Peace. By her intercession, God 
has inspired engineers and pilots to comply with their vocation, 
to subdue the world, to rule over the fowls of the air (Gen. 1:28). 
The airplane is blessed as a means of spreading life, natural and 
supernatural life. Unlike the sacraments, the blessings do not 
operate by themselves but according to the impetration of the 
Church and according to the right disposition of the faithful. The 
intention of the Church, when blessing secular objects, is to impe- 
trate grace for their natural use in the universal realm of life in 
God, whilst the devotion of the faithful consists in the resolution 
to use the gift of God according to His commandments. 
JOHN HENNIG 


Sms 





Too long have our Mass-groups been mute and 
silent spectators. At a time when social, economic and 
political bonds are breaking day after day, there is spe- 
cial timeliness in a work that knits minds and hearts 
together in the communal worship of our God. May He 
prosper the liturgical movement in our midst, and may 
He deign in particular to bless the understanding and 
spread, according to the mind of the local Ordinary, 
of the Missa Recitata!—-ARCHBISHOP MICHAEL J. 
CURLEY, D.D., in Preface to The Dialog Mass by Fa- 
ther Ellard, S.J. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE VOCATION AND SACRAMENT OF MARRIAGE’ 


“And the third day there was a mar- 
riage made in Cana of Galilee: and the 
mother of Jesus was there” (John 2:1). 


OD IS love. God is creator. God’s creation is the ex- 
pression of His love. 

Man is created in the image and likeness of God. 
Man too is lover and creator. But for him, to love 
and to create is hard. 

It is hard to love, because so often when he sees a beautiful 
thing man wants to clutch at it, possess it, dominate, domineer, use 
it for himself, destroy it. 

It is hard to create, because creation comes only from love. 

There is no love and no creation without worship and humility 
and fear; and in order that we may have these things God takes 
us by the hand, and leads us to the trackless and waterless places, 
and gives us the gift of pain. 

Man’s destiny is to create, in the image and likeness of God. 
We are not men and women unless we are makers, whether what 
we make be ships or sealing wax or cabbages or kingdoms. But 
for most men and women the primary creation is procreation; 
the primary work of art is married life. God gives us in each case 
the ecstasy of creation: the joy that follows the agony of making, 
the joy that follows the anguish of child-bearing. If we had only 
these gifts of joy and ecstasy, we might forget the giver, and rest 
in the gifts and regard them as our own possession; we might cease 
to love and worship, and become beasts of prey. Love is worship. 
“With my body I thee worship;’” the body conveys the message, 
but it is the whole I that worships, the whole of the body and its 
deepest roots, the whole of the spirit and its deepest roots, in one 
act of recognition and acceptance of oneness, of adoration and 
offering. We can admire, in passing, a bluebell, a stallion, a galaxy 
of stars, the curve and color and texture of a thigh; but if we 





From Blackfriars, May, 1942. 
*A phrase that occurs in the rite of matrimony according to English usage. 
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admire and pass by we shall not construct an Iliad. If we stop and 
are still, and fall upon our knees, and worship with our whole 
being the beauty that is before us and the Godhead that is in it 
and about it, and allow it to take possession of us, then we have at 
least the stuff of poetry in us, art-poetry or life-poetry, and we 
shall be lovers and creators in the image and likeness of God 
because we shall have broken our hearts. 


“And Jesus also was called, and His disciples, to the marriage.” 
Our Lord’s presence at Cana, and His turning of the water into 
wine for the marriage feast, is a hallowing of material things. We 
are not spirit alone, but body-spirit; we are makers not in the 
spirit alone but in material things and in the flesh. And the grace 
of God that is given us in the sacraments is given us to hallow our 
whole lives, not apart from but in and through our human 
nature, in and through the simple things of the life of everyday. 
Our Lord’s presence at Cana is the Christian answer to those who 
condemn material things as evil, condemn the body as evil, con- 
demn marriage. For them, love is to be a purely spiritual thing; 
and it must be a joyless thing, bécause it lacks fulfilment, its only 
end is death, not life. Christian love is made in the image and like- 
ness of the blessed Trinity, where the Spirit of Love comes forth 
from the Father and Son. It is a joyous thing because creative, 
outgoing, fixing the attention, the heart, on something other and 
greater than the self—the unity of the two-in-one, and the ful- 
filment of the two-in-one, the three-in-one, the family. 

There are two ways of romanticising, and so of destroying, 
human love. One is the way of the enemies of marriage and all 
material things. The other is the way of those who close their eyes 
to the pain and toil and monotony of life, who run away from 
reality and build a world of fantasy in its stead, a world from 
which difficulties and problems and conflicts are excluded, and 
the days pass by in a haze of cloudless happiness and glamor, and 
it is always spring. The wages of this sin is death. Creation, art- 
poetry, which does not spring from the worship of what is real 
is a sham; but procreation, life-poetry, which does not spring 
from the worship of what is real is a tragic sham. To embark thus 
on married life is to hitch one’s waggon to a tinsel star: the decep- 
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tion may be prolonged; it may give a pleasure which for the 
moment will pass muster as happiness; but reality, or the hand of 
God, will obtrude itsclf finally, and the whole fabric will dissolve, 
and perhaps it will be too late, then, to build again with solid 
bricks and stones. We are not children in a feckless limbo, but 
men and women in a world of travail, where every loveliness is 
flecked with sorrow and every ecstasy is begotten of pain, and the 
seeds of vision and love and happiness are watered with tears. 
We are lovers and creators only if we have broken our hearts, waves 
broken against the rocks of reality, and falling about them to 
whisper our worship like the murmur of the sea. 

Marriage is the normal vocation of man and woman. God 
leads us to it through our human nature; and His grace hallows 
and transfigures it through hallowing and transfiguring our human 
nature; and our human nature means, not primarily the heights of 
passionate ecstasy or the profundities of huinan tragedy, but the 
simplicities, the pedestrian joys and burdens, of the common 
man. God leads us to it because we need it; but He leads us to it, 
if only we will follow, in such a way that we shall not forget we 
need Him too. 

God leads us to it because we need it. We need it first of all 
because we are incomplete normally without the fulfilment of the 
body, the fulfilment of love, which transfigures the flesh and 
makes it glow with an inward fire and gives it a beauty which 
age can only make more perfect. We are incomplete without the 
fulfilment of the mind, a fulfilment which comes of the marriage 
of true minds; for the minds of man and woman work normally 
in different ways, and each is completed in the other. We are in- 
complete without the fulfilment of the heart and will, a fulfilment 
which is found in the oneness of two whole beings, not romanti- 
cising one another, not clutching. to possess one another, but 
knowing one another with the clearness of vision of a child, ac- 
cepting one another, worshipping one another in their God-given 
oneness, and entering into the joy and sorrow of their love. 

But we are incomplete also unless we not only receive life but 
create it; and as the work of art is made by the loving worshipful 
union of man with flower or beast or man, so life is created by the 
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loving worshipful union of man with woman. When we are 
completed in ourselves by oneness with another, and creators to- 
gether of new life, then, if we are holding God’s hand, if our life, 
our thought, our love, are lived in His immensity, we are made 
whole in His image and likeness, we are alive. 


But we are born into life through pain. The artist must first 
break his heart, and then, in his joy and sorrow, set himself to 
the hard labor of making. The man and woman must first break 
their hearts and then, in their joy and sorrow, set themselves to 
the hard labor of married life. Life, like prayer, may have its 
moments of speechless ecstasy; but is made up not of those but 
of endless drudgery and difficulty. Man and woman complete one 
another in body, mind, heart; but perfect union and harmony are 
seldom if ever achieved without struggle and sorrow. ‘““With my 
body I thee worship,”’ they may both say truly; but one will long 
for a greater or more passionate physical expression of worship 
than the other. ‘“The marriage of true minds’’; but interests will 
conflict or at least not coincide; there will be deep disagreements: 
there will be all the labor, sometimes the agony, of approaching, 
touching, entering, comprehending another mind. There is in 
germ, in desire, a oneness of will, the will of each the will of both; 
but through what conflict and failures and rebellions achieved! 
For the end here is not an easygoing and uneasy compromise— 
You have your way this time and I'll have mine next time; the 
end is identity of will, of the deep personal will, at all times; and 
the deepest love and richest grace can with difficulty achieve it in 
a lifetime. Then there are all the pains and cares and burdens of 
child-bearing, of creating and building the family. True, drudgery 
is transfused with glory where there is love; but it remains a labor 
that may break the body and weigh down the mind. There is the 
terrible burden of finding money to feed and clothe and care for; 
the problems of education, the terrible responsibility of training 
the child to begin eventually a life of his own. And then, finally, 
there comes the moment when one must face the fate of all pre- 
cursors, and send away the disciples one has loved and trained, 


to follow another. 
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It is primarily in order that these things be hallowed and 
fruitful and turned into love and worship and eternal life that 
grace is given us. It is primarily in order that these things be trans- 
figured and glorified that a special sacrament of marriage is given 
us. If we run away from them, as without grace we very well 
might, we may indeed find a fleeting happiness in a fantasy para- 
dise, but the end is disillusionment and wretchedness. If we accept 
them as the stuff of life, the material of worship, of our particular 
worship—worship of God, worship of the family in God—then 
at the end, and not only at the end, ‘“‘God will wipe away the 
tears from the eyes of the saints, and there shall be no more any 
mourning or weeping or any sorrow, for the former things shall 
have passed away.” If we build in worship and bravery we build 
for a beatitude, now and hereafter, that will come to us without 
our seeking, and beyond our desiring. We build in, and for, a 
timeless glory; for husband and wife are the “ministers of God's 
omnipotence,’ cooperating with Him in the mystery of creating 
an immortal being; they share in the work of carrying forward 
the life of the Church, since they share in the work of creating 
those who are to be tomorrow’s God-bearers in the world, men 
and women who shall go down from the sacrifice of the altar, 
as their parents have done, to carry God into the world. They 
share in the life of the Church because they share, as huband and 
wife, in the work of manifesting the Gospel: showing forth to 
the world the beauty and warmth of the Gospel of love, not in 
word but in deed and in truth, in the beauty and warmth of the 
Christian hearth, of the united worship and the sacrificial love of 
the Christian family, the three-in-one. They share in the life of 
the Church because, as husband and wife, they manifest the 
strength and glory of the Christian’s oneness with the Crucifixion: 
not a remote acceptance of a vicarious atonement, but the joyous 
acceptance of a sharing in the pain that burns out blindness and 
stupidity and grossness and whatever is petty and shallow and 
sham, and which, because in His divine person it was infinite, gives 
a sort of infinity of grace and grandeur to the drudgery of everyday. 

Love-making—and with it the whole common life of work 
and play and thought and speech and prayer—is the first act of 
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husband and wife as creators. Together they create through these 
things the first new thing, the unity of the two-in-one. But this 
new thing is not complete in itself: of its very nature it looks 
beyond itself, is creative of something other than itself. As the 
artist is not complete until the inward vision, which makes him 
one with the reality seen, is expressed in stone or words or music, 
so the lovers are not completed by their first act of creation until 
it begets a second: until the two-in-one are fulfilled in the three- 
in-one, and the image of the blessed Trinity is completed. And 
here too the physical creation includes, symbolizes, itself calls forth, 
the wider act of creation: the building of a home, a family life 
in which many are one, the building of a city-state in miniature, 
a city whose life is freedom and service, whose purpose is the 
beatitude of love and wisdom and worship, and whose guardian 
and executive is love. 

Worship is the chief part, the crown, of its purpose; by wor- 
ship it is deathlessly established in God. The family that is thus 
by its worship created and endlessly self-creating, not only in its 
Own oneness, but in its oneness -with God, is a city built upon a 
rock: a city-state in miniature, but the Church in miniature too. 
For every act, every thought and word and work, at every stage 
and at every moment of its common life, is an act of worship, 
earning for itself a deathless permanence, giving to God an ever- 
lasting glory; helping also to build up in strength and beauty the 
common life of the whole Church. For the three-in-one whose life 
is thus made holy in worship are creative as the Godhead whose 
image they are is creative: driven to create beyond the bounds of 
their own inner life, because their love is self-diffusive like the 
spirit of love itself; and will not rest in a private, enclosed beati- 
tude, but sheds its warmth and light in an ever-widening arc of 
love and community and service upon the world. 

So, in a fourfold work of creation, the Christian family life is 
fulfilled: first, the forging of the unity of the two-in-one; then 
the trinity completed in the love that proceeds from them; next, 
this trinity itself made whole in oneness with God; and finally, 
turning in its fulness to the creation of truth and goodness and 
beauty and oneness in the world, helping, as humble stewards of 
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the love and power of the Godhead, to turn the water of life into 
wine. 

In a world that is grasping, greedy, self-seeking, these things 
need to be told to the young. In a world that will speak to them 
of marriage as a romantic passion hedged about, for them, by the 
blind restrictions and pruderies of churchmen, these things need 
to be told to the young. They need to be told of the realities of 
physical love, of the demands it will put upon their generosity and 
their humility. They need to be told of the daily drudgery of 
married life; they need to be told that marriage is not a glamorous 
fairy tale, but a life-work which involves all the patient toil and 
sweat that no great life-work, no great art, can escape. 

But they need to be told, too, that it is a vocation, a divine 
destiny, which God's special grace will make easier for them, and 
more glorious; they need to be told that, in order to make them 
truly wise, in order to make them real lovers and creators, in order 
to open their eyes and their hearts to Himself and His creation, 
God will lead them near to heartbreak; but they need to be told 
too of the deep abiding happiness, and the moments of dazzling 
glory, of the joys that will come to them, not only in the next 
world when their troubles are over, but in this world too. They 
need to be told of their greatness as ministers of God’s omnipo- 
tence, as creators of what will not pass away, as creators with 
God of Christ’s mystical body. They need to be told that they 
must expect failures, misunderstandings, in themselves and in one 
another, for the perfect work is not made in a day; but they 
need to be told too that the failures need not be final, but, on the 
contrary, like every sin, can be made the material and the instru- 
ment of a deeper awareness and a more perfect love. They need 
to be told that there will be many times when they will cry their 
eyes out with fright or with sorrow; but they need to be told too 
that there are many times when they will cry their eyes out with 
joy. 

They need to be told not to be afraid, if they are faithful to 
the sacrament, of idolatry or of God's rivalry; for their love is His 
will and their worship of Him, and is only deepened and strength- 
ened by their prayer if they pray, as they should, hand in hand. 
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They need to be told not to be afraid of their love and their 
passion, as though it were easy for them to offend God, from 
whom their love and passion come. They should, on the contrary, 
start from the thought that all their love-making will be prayer 
and worship, provided only that they are faithful to their love 
and their mutual reverence and worship, provided only that they 
remain true lovers, and do not allow themselves to fall, separately, 
into selfishness or greed. They need to be reminded of those lovely 
homes in the world where the doors seem always to be open and 
the rooms always full, full of all sorts of oddities as well as all 
sorts of loveliness, full of the waifs and strays of society as well as 
the immediate circle of friends, full because you can find there 
at all times the unassuming glory of Christian charity, the warmth 
and welcome of home. They need to be reminded that that is the 
ideal for them too; and that their life in its entirety is to be an 
invitation to a marriage feast, the marriage of Christ with the 
world. 

“God is love: and who abideth in love abideth in God and 
God in him.” It is not for us to wonder whether the wine may 
give out at the marriage feast; we are only stewards. There were 
six waterpots at Cana; and ‘‘Jesus saith to them, Fill the water- 
pots with water. And they filled them up to the brim.’’ That is 
our calling: to fill our lives with love in His service, up to the 
brim. When we have done that, in faith and love and worship, 
we shall find that His grace has turned the water into wine; we 
shall find, perhaps in this life also, a happiness that is beyond our 
dreams. But even if we do that, even if His love cannot wait till 
we are with Him before giving us His loveliest gifts, still we shall 
find hereafter what the chief steward found at the feast: ‘“Thou 


hast kept the good wine until now.” 
GERALD VANN, O.P. 





As the bond (of marriage) has been concluded in 
Jesus and toward Jesus, the increase of conjugal love 
also means a growth of the love of Jesus —Dr. DIET- 
RICH VON HILDEBRAND, in Marriage, p. 62. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
PADDY THE COPE’ 


ATRICK GALLAGHER or, as he was called in his native 
Cleendra, Paddy Pat Brown, is a great fellow. His auto- 
biography is a beautiful, charming book written in that 
earthy, simple and strong Irish-English that is inimita- 
ble. He is at his best in his earlier chapters, when he 

describes the poor and hard life of his younger years as a country 
boy and a miner, or his early fight for the cooperative which he 
created in the Rosses in the northwestern corner of Ireland. In 
these epic chapters he has the flavor of a medieval folk tale and 
the strength of a saga or legend. Towards the end he becomes a bit 
more wordy and seems to lose simplicity and vigor. What a wit 
he is, and what a sincere and humble man! Just read his adventures 
in Manchester and London. I have never read a book which gave 
me so deep an insight into the soul of Catholic Ireland. Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher in her introduction to the volume speaks truly: 
“If you don’t believe that a book about the organization and 
conduct of a cooperative in Ireland can have charm—yjust read 
three or four chapters of Paddy the Cope, taken almost at ran- 
dom... , you won't find a more fascinating human story than 
this autobiography by a lively, devout, witty Irish country lad 
with a good head on his shoulders who grows up from the black- 
est poverty and ignorance into a brainy man of sound, straight- 
fibered character, of superlative usefulness to his community.” 


But to get away from the reviewing of a book to the job of 
making this “‘life’’ the starting point for timely observations in a 
liturgical monthly, we must leave it to all readers of ORATE FRA- 
TRES, without an exception, to read the book itself. It should 
be on the “‘must’’ list as much as, or more than, the latest book 
on the Church year or vestments. 

There is no “‘liturgy’’ in the book. As a matter of fact there 
is little mention of religion as religion in it either. Paddy runs 
into opposition from the local clergy and is greatly helped by 





"The Devin-Adair Co., $2.50. 
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Father Finlay, S.J. A missioner, to whom he goes to confession 
and whom he tells about his clash with the parish priests, encour- 
ages him to go on. There is no doubt that he is deeply religious 
and that he and his people really live their faith: they pray, go to 
Mass, practice Christian virtues, love each other and their enemies, 
help each other and cooperate like one big family, and they are 
kind and tolerant to non-Catholics. Once in a while a little bit of 
superstition appears, but it is amusing and quite harmless. E.g., 
his wife is afraid to live near ‘‘the little people.’’ But the whole 
atmosphere is very Christian. Religion is so integrated into the lives 
of these people that it has become as necessary as clothing and food. 

Yet the “‘Cope’’ is no invention of the Catholic Irish. Patrick 
Gallagher saw it first in Calvinist Scotland. It originated among 
the poor Protestant weavers in Rochdale, England. It has been 
developed at its best in such Protestant countries as Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, and to a degree in North Germany 
and Switzerland. Only lately Catholic countries like Belgium, 
Spain, France, Austria and Canada have taken to it. Thus the 
problem arises: why should it help the liturgical movement, and 
how can the liturgical movement help the cooperative movement? 

There is certainly no indication in Paddy the Cope that he is 
aware of any connection between cooperatives and the liturgy or 
that he got any inspiration from the latter. As a matter of fact his 
Catholicism seems to be the purely distilled, Irish popular Catholi- 
cism which is one version of the worldwide popular religion of 
Catholics you may find in Poland or Sicily or Mexico or the Tyrol, 
minus the rudimentary liturgical fossils of these countries which 
have not gone through the more than three-hundred years of penal 
laws when the faith had to be practiced in caves, woods and private 
homes. Something like St. Patrick’s and St. Columban’s sternness 
and austerity seems to linger on. Will, ethos, morals, practice are 
supreme. All this is mellowed by a sense of poetry, imagination 
and music. The consecratory, liturgical, cosmic, architectonic and 
contemplative part of religion seems to be almost absent or, if 
present, is regarded only as another means of moral perfection. It 
is (as we are being told in the United States, as well as in any 
other country where the liturgical ‘““bug’’ is spreading) an example 
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of that popular version of “‘lived’’ Catholicity which is the only 
one necessary, helpful, practical and appreciated by the faithful. 

Nevertheless, behind this stripped anti-Protestant, anti-secular, 
anti-agnostic, anti-communistic Catholicism, there is a ‘‘liturgical 
urge’ which continually goes on creating rites and celebrations in 
the often senseless rituals of half-secular brotherhoods, in new pro- 
cessions, devotions, congresses, pseudo-ordinations or consecrations 
of monsignors, mass-parades, while the liturgy in our books is 
discarded, ignored, misunderstood. 

In spite of the fact that the local representatives of the Church 
did not help or encourage him, there is no question that ‘‘Paddy 
the Cope’’ had the most opportune conditions for the building 
of his cooperative: the terrible social and political conditions of 
the Templecrone peninsula, on the one hand, which cried for 
immediate, practical and radical remedy, and, on the other hand, 
the kind, Christian, neighborly spirit of the poor Irish men and 
women. The result is a social uplifting which, although impossi- 
ble without Christian inspiration, is by far more a successful busi- 
ness venture under shrewd guidance and on a collective basis than 
an immediate fruit of the living Christ, the mystical body. 

What would have happened if the consecratory, sacramental 
powers of the Church had been fully developed in this socially 
wretched corner of an intensely Catholic country? Nobody should 
accuse the local clergy of missing a great opportunity, not for 
clerical domination, but for the spiritual consecration of a new 
social organism, because their horizons were full of so many 
other problems, tumults, sorrows and hopes. But suppose the 
people of Dungbe had had their full share of the celebration of 
the holy Mysteries: the introit, gospel, offertory and communion 
processions, the singing and praying with the priests, the real 
“celebration’’ as a living community, the deposition of the gifts 
in the sanctuary, the recited Mass early at dawn, the great, popular 
rites at the different holy seasons—just to mention the most 
obvious outward things—would the “‘Cope’’ not quite naturally 
have avoided a great many pitfalls and misunderstandings? Would 
the cooperative movement not have come to be regarded as the nor- 
mal secular facet of parish life? Would not streams of inspiration 
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and blessing have flown from the altar into this great venture of a 
supremely Christian people? 

I cannot help but feel that in return the people, too, would 
have learned a few things about the mystical body and the all- 
embracing consecration of the world through Christ. 


I do not advocate a ‘‘clericalization’’ of the cooperative move- 
ment. Too many things are being run, or have to be run, by the 
clergy already. God forbid! Father does not have to be a committee 
member or a chaplain. He does not even have to have a “‘sure”’ 
man in it to report to him next morning everything that transpired 
the night before. He does not have to enter into any bargains with 
individual members to insure his majority in the ‘“‘Cope’’ and to 
control it like a city political machine. Nothing of the kind! There 
is a fine distinction between inspiration and domination, but a 
very vital one. Clerical influence is not the same as spiritual influ- 
ence, although they are often confused in the minds of people, 
clerical and lay. What I say is this: if we see to it that our people 
again get a popular liturgy, i.e., the existing liturgy fully prac- 
ticed and explained with all its hidden and its obvious possibilities, 
then we won’t have to wait until we are as poor as the people of 
Rochdale and Templecrone to discover that the natural outgrowth 
of liturgical cooperation around the altar is social and economic 
cooperation in our daily lives, that a real cooperative is the child of 
the holy Eucharist, and that the liturgical realization of man’s 
dignity as a member of Christ’s body teaches us a greater charity 
than dressing wounds and mending broken lives. It teaches us to 
make man responsible, active and worthy through cooperating 
with him in trust, love and respect. ; 

H. A. R. 
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SPEAKING THE CATHOLIC LANGUAGE 


OU Christians who have had the fortunate gift of infant 

baptism probably do not recognize the peculiarities of the 
religious tongue that is yours by growing up in it. But the adult 
who is baptized in maturity knows those peculiarities well. In a 
sense, he has had to learn another language. This is good, except 
when the language is not good language. Then it is bad. There 
is a large section of the Catholic idiom which is definitely not 
good. Its badness consists in two things: (a) if language is meant 
to convey ideas, then some of the idioms of Catholics are grossly 
inefficient, and (b) some of the ideas conveyed by Catholic phrases 
are not true. 





To my inadequate critical faculty it seems that what makes 
words and phrases “‘proper’’ is usage. And, among Catholics, usage 
has made all of the phrases of which I speak correct. Most Catho- 
lics know what is meant by them. But the Church is not an exclu- 
sive society, and we are bound to speak of Catholic things to per- 
sons without faith. If we use an inefficient language, conveying 
vague or incorrect ideas, we do not do right. 


Here I might remark that I am not referring to local variations. 
In one parish I know, a leader does not lead in prayer but “‘gives 
out the rosary.’’ I never heard that elsewhere. But the following 
I have heard in each of the half-dozen parishes in which I—a 
wandering student—have lived during my short five years in the 
Church. 


It is the inefficient words, tags, and phrases—rather than the 
incorrect ones—which are most numerous. That is, we tend to be 
sloppy in speech rather than undoctrinal. For example there are 
the multitude of ‘‘go’s.’” People I know always “‘go to confession.”’ 
Joe’s uncle, unhappy man, “‘doesn’t go to the sacraments’’ any 
more. Now the phrase “‘go to the sacraments”’ is not an impossible 
one, for a man does “‘go out to lunch” or “goes in to dinner’ and 
so on, and in that sense I find no fault in it. But to “‘go to confes- 
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sion’’ sounds to me, and, I believe, to many non-Catholics, as 
though the speaker were planning to attend a spectator-sport, 
when he really means that he goes to confess, or, he confesses. 

And my new Catholic friends are a builder-race. They are 
always making something. Many of them ‘‘make their Easter 
duty”’ instead of doing it. Could you say: The soldier died while 
making his duty? Other people ‘‘make acts of faith.’’ My confessor 
always tells me to ‘“‘make an act of contrition.’”’ This making of 
acts is an awkward business, but I am not sure just how one could 
say it. Little Shane or little Stanislaus ‘‘made his first Communion 
last week.’’ Does the new-weaned baby make his first dinner? 
Does the thirsty man make a drink of water? People also ‘“‘make a 
mission.’ I wonder if my students consciously “‘make’’ my course 
of lectures; I think not—in their language they seem to ‘‘take”’ 
the course, as one takes aspirin for the ache of ignorance. 

In addition to the goings and makings among Catholics, there 
are some other vague phrases which are unclassifiable except under 
“‘miscellaneous.’’ So-and-so “‘heard Mass’’ in a strange parish last 
Sunday. Personally, I doubt it——unless he served at the altar. If he 
sat in a pew he heard an occasional mutter from the priest, plus a 
more intelligible ““Dominus vobiscum’’ from time to time, and 
that is all, except for having the epistle, the gospel, and half a 
pound of announcements read at him. 

The frequent injunction to “‘bless yourself’’ is no doubt justifi- 
able but it is a startling thing to the non-Catholic and the convert. 

Finally, there is the usual statement that Bill and Blondie 
“were married by Father Blank.’’ Father Blank has not the slight- 
est interest in marrying anybody, and he knows that, even if he 
wanted to, and tried his hardest, he couldn’t marry anybody. 
Little matter of an impediment. Why should people so ignore the 
fact there is one sacrament which a priest cannot administer? Bill 
and Blondie love each other, and so they each administer a sacra- 
ment to the other. That’s good stuff and not to be ignored. 


MARSHALL SMELSER 
St. Louts University 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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A FURTHER NOTE ON MARRIAGE' 


HE importance of the Christian family as the corner-stone of 

any social rebuilding in the future is recognized by all... . 
(It is necessary, first of all, to) note the vocation of marriage. 
For Christian marriage, no less than the religious life or the priest- 
hood, is a ‘‘calling,’’ a divine calling to specific functions, responsi- 
bilities and joys. Indeed, it involves the spirit of a religious voca- 
tion, since it involves the spirit of the three vows of religion. Mar- 
ried life usually implies a greater degree of actual poverty than 
living single, and must always mean a certain detachment from 
wealth and possessions. In this it stands out against the standards 
of those whose ideal of conjugal happiness is summed up in a 
service flat and a car. Married life demands a chastity that is con- 
stantly selfless in face of the selfish way out by birth prevention. 
It requires obedience, without which the family collapses in a 
chaotic group of warring relatives. All this necessarily implies sacri- 
fice. The poverty, chastity and obedience of marriage are conse- 
crated in a special way by the sacrament, which links them with 
Calvary: every sacrament represents the passion of Christ. By his 
analogy between the union of the Church with Christ and that of 
husband with wife, St. Paul shows how central this sacrificial ele- 
ment must be, for Christ was wedded to His Church on Calvary. 
In these days it might perhaps prove more helpful to insist on this 
aspect of married life rather than on the union of married love 
or the importance of children as its primary end. These latter are 
the natural elements of the marriage bond, whereas the sacrificial, 
and sometimes heroic, element should be essentially supernatural. 
The ideal to set before the newly married should be higher than 
that provided by nature, and it should be realizable through the 
ordinary spiritual means offered by the Church. All the other 
sacraments are ordered and subordinate to the Blessed Sacrament; 
and the sacrament of matrimony should enable husband and wife 





*The May Blackfriars is devoted to the theme of Christian marriage. It is an 
exceptionally good issue of a magazine which has few equals in the English 
language. We are reprinting one of the articles as our ‘‘From Other Lands’’ 
selection. Following is the editorial introduction to the whole. It presents yet 
another approach in a question which, as Father Hanley stated in our last 
number, has become ‘“‘largely one of emphasis and proportion or psychology.” 
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to find their inspiration and daily support at the altar of sacrifice, 
where every day the Victim of Calvary is offered and given to them 
as their food. It is thus that this sacrament makes married life an 
act of worshiv and the bedrock of unity. 


THE ROMAN CENTER OF THE L.D.O. 


TRANGE to say, it originated in America, just a seed dropped 
by way of information in a Catholic paper about the League 
of the Divine Office and picked up by an American Catholic on 
her way back to Rome. She passed it on there to three Roman 
friends, and it lay still for two years in their minds and prayers, 
its activity and growth noticeable only at rare intervals in an 
enthusiastic word spoken here and there privately to friends, about 
lay people saying the Office; then in two informal reunions of 
about ten persons, in a private drawing-room, just to talk about 
the inspiring idea and to try to recite an Hour. The spring-time 
blossoming suddenly came last- year during Lent, when Abbot 
Lugano decided to gather the small group around him and direct 
it—a contrast, indeed, to the blighting season of War astride 
across the whole of Europe, but at the most opportune moment, 
undoubtedly, for priests and laity to unite together in prayer with 
one Voice, that of Christ and His Church, to cry up to God: 
“Deus, in adjutorium meum intende! Domine, ad adjuvandum nos 
festina!’’ Yes, festina! do not delay, or we perish! Had not the 
Holy Spirit blown on the little seed with ‘‘the wind we knoweth 
not from whence it comes,” and watered it, and shone on it to 
make it grow so quickly and unobtrusively? 


The Abbot gave the new-born League its name, ‘“The Roman 
Centre of the Opus Dei,’’ and its patron, St. Frances of Rome. 
Now twice a month from November to July, on Thursdays, the 
frescoed, silent, sunless sacristy of the age-old church of Santa 
Maria Nova in the Roman Forum, sees a gathering of ten, fifteen 
or twenty ladies and two gentlemen around the white-robed, 
venerable Olivetan Abbot. Some are very young, others older, and 
the breviaries on the green baize-covered table are of all sizes and 
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kinds, complete and partial. Some of the latter are for beginners, 
just Prime and Compline in small pamphlets, for each day in the 
week, gotten up by Catholic Action, a thousand members of which 
in Italy, it is said, recite all or part of the Divine Office daily. 
Two parish priests. have asked the Abbot to organize some such 
Centers in their parishes, having already several persons desirous 
of learning how to say the Office. 


A whimsical smile stole over the wise-looking, gentle face of 
Abbate Lugano as he first grasped the idea exposed to him, of this 
handful of lay people who wished to say the Divine Office, right 
in the midst of their busy lives in the world. What! Divide the 
majestic sequence of the Opus Dei into broken bits, portion out by 
single Hours such a vast and sacred theme of prayer, the chanting 
of which has been for the forty years of his monastic life the most 
awe-inspiring of his daily duties, for which he was trained pains- 
takingly as a novice, and which, even now, he does not recite as it 
really should be recited—as the Seraphims and Archangels and 
Dominations sing it around the throne of God! Still, his indulgent 
eyes saw the good intention and the spark, possibly lit in these 
souls by the Holy Spirit, and he resolved to kindle it into a real 
understanding of the liturgy of the Church and perhaps form a 
band of apostles who would radiate their knowledge and enthu- 
siasm in other circles. His basic theme, during those first talks, was 
that the Divine Office, as arranged by the Church, with its immuta- 
ble beginning and end and its incessant repetition of the Gloria 
Patri, calls us into the very presence of the august Trinity and 
that, to be true to its meaning, it must be recited “‘in conspectu divi- 
nae Majestatis.”” Indeed, he added, our whole lives, in their most 
ordinary as well as sacred occupations, should be led in the presence 
of the Blessed Trinity. All too easily we lose sight of and forget 
that Mystery of mysteries and all-embracing Presence, which will 
be our home and our rest and our life for eternity! 

In its silent, picturesque setting in the midst of the ruins and 
flowers and shrubbery of the Forum, shut off from busy Via dell’ 
Impero by the gigantic arches of the Basilica Massenzio, Santa 
Maria Nova breathes recollection into the souls of all who enter. 
Its ancient walls date back to 847, and are saturated with the 
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echoes of the divine chant, which has been sung uninterruptedly 
in the church since the fourteenth century, when it was given over 
by the pope to Blessed Bernard of Siena for his new Benedictine 
Congregation of the Olivetans. Here St. Frances of Rome, a 
faithful reciter of the Divine Office in her married life in the 
patrician world of the fourteenth century, used to come frequently 
with her companions, to join in the chant of the monks. She was 
called, in her time, ‘‘the perpetual pilgrim of Rome,’’ for, after 
all her household duties and visits to the poor had been seen to, 
she was ever setting forth from her house in the Trastevere, to 
visit the basilicas and churches of Rome, there to assist at the sol- 
emn liturgical functions and the singing of the Divine Office. 

The times of St. Frances were no less troubled than ours. Civil 
war, famine and plague worked havoc in the streets, the houses 
and families of Rome. The vicar of Christ, Pope Eugene IV, had 
to flee from his See for a number of years and leave his flock in 
prey to the brigand barons. And it was through the prayers of St. 
Frances, through her fasting and penances, that, as she was in- 
formed in a vision, Rome was liberated and the pope restored to 
his see. 

May St. Frances protect, bless and increase the number of this 
new little band of her followers through the dark days of war that 
still lie ahead; and may we all, privileged devotees of the Divine 
Office the world over, join together in “‘one heart and one soul” 
and obtain from God, as did St. Frances in 1360, peace for the 
world and the triumph of the cause of Christ on earth. 


FRANCESCA MAC MURROUGH 
Aiken, S. C. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR first two contributors this month are more or less from 
Mundelein College, Chicago: SISTER MARZ DONALD, B.V. 

M., our gifted translator, is more so, for she calls it home; FATHER 
BoyD less, for teaching religion at the College is only one of his 
tasks, another being the organization of Chicago’s remarkable 
Catholic Action cells—DR. JOHN HENNIG, from Dublin, Ireland, 
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makes his bow in O. F. with an initial article on blessings, a sub- 
ject on which he has written for leading periodicals abroad and 
lately also in the U. S. A.—FR. GERALD VANN, English Domini- 
can, is author of several important books, his latest, and perhaps 
best, being Of His Fulness—H. A. R. again shows how liturgy 
must reach out from the sanctuary and give direction to the whole 


of life. 
« 


Perhaps this item appeared in our American Catholic press; if 
so, it escaped our notice. But it strikes us as being of more than 
ordinary significance. According to the London Catholic Herald, 
the Holy Father’s Jubilee Mass on Ascension Day in St. Peter’s 
was, by his express wish, ‘‘an intimate people’s ceremony,’ every 
parish in Rome sending a representative and the whole congrega- 
tion joining in the singing of the Kyrie, Credo, Te Deum, and 
other chants. 

o 


It would seem, indeed, that His Holiness is personally very 
concerned to secure the largest possible degree of congregational 
participation in the public Masses that he celebrates, particularly 
if the purpose of the celebration immediately concerns the common 
weal. We have repeatedly heard reports to this effect from students 
in Rome, subscribers to O. F. And just recently we secured a copy 
of a Mass booklet, printed by the Vatican Press for distribution to 
the congregation at the public Mass for Peace, solemnly sung by 
our Holy Father on November 24th, 1940. Words and musical 
notation for all the faithful are given for: Credo 3, during the 
Mass; the Magnificat, the Attende Domine and the De Profundis 
to be sung before and after the Mass; the Adoro Te, the Latin 
Litany of All Saints, the Miserere, and the Tantum Ergo for the 
public reparation before the exposed Blessed Sacrament. The first 
page of the booklet gives general directions and invites all to take 


part. 
+ 


For the sake of the record, in ORATE FRATRES, we would like. 
moreover, to reprint from our Holy Father’s Jubilee broadcast two 
paragraphs which are relevant to the above remarks: 


Whence did the courageous faith of the first Christians derive its 
life and its enthusiasm? From the eucharistic union with Christ, who 
is the inspiration of moral conduct that is pure and pleasing to God. 
At the table of the bread of the strong they felt enkindled in their 
hearts a zeal which gave an increased energy and peace. They felt 
themselves brothers and sisters of Christ, nourished by the same 
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food and the same drink, united in fraternal union by one same 
love, one same unfailing hope, welded together by a mystic bond 
that makes of thousands of hearts and thousands of souls one great 
family with but one heart and one soul. ... 


The goodness and winsomeness of Christ living among us never 
fails, and if He has opened up the fountains of the beneficent, gen- 
erous eucharistic stream through the inspired action of the great 
Pope Pius X in the same measure in which they flowed in the early 
centuries, it was because he took cognizance of the fact that the 
times in which we live demand from us no less staunch faith, no 
less pure morality, no less ardent charity, and a readiness to sacrifice 
not unlike that which made the early age of the Church great 
and wonderful. 


+ 


The Acta Apostolicae Sedis carried an announcement of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites to the effect that both breviary and 
missal are soon to have a new Common for Popes, which will 
be placed immediately after the Common of Evangelists. Vatican 
Radio is reported to have explained this liturgically sensational 
innovation as due to “‘the increased devotion being shown these 
days by all to the Holy See.’’ We can only speculate whether this 
action on the part of the S. R.C. was intended to affect either 
favorably or unfavorably the movement that had been gaining 
momentum for the last ten years or more, viz., to secure a Com- 
mon for Priests. 


7 


“The Catholic Hour’ during June is carrying four addresses 
on the liturgy by Rev. William J. Lallou, associate professor of 
liturgy and master cf ceremonies at the Catholic University at 
Washington. The general theme is ‘“The Liturgy and the Laity.” 
All who met and heard Father Lallou at the two Liturgical Weeks, 
or who have read his contributions to the Emmanuel, especially in 
more recent years, rejoice at the fortunate choice of speaker for 
such an important subject. The choice of Father Lallou also is a 
happy one for a reason other than his undoubted competence: 
since he is associated prominently with the Catholic University, 
his talks are a partial realization of the wish expressed by himself 
in a recent article in The Catholic University Bulletin (December, 
1941): ““The Catholic University of America would bear aloft 
the flaming torch, the expression of its motto, ‘Deus Lux Mea,’ 
in the vanguard of the liturgical movement. . . . It would encour- 
age, where feasible and with proper diocesan authorization, both 
the dialogue low Mass and the congregationally choral high Mass.”’ 
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A provincial Junior Third Order Conference (Franciscan) will 
meet in Chicago on September 6 and 7. Under the general theme 
of ““The Junior Tertiary Apostolate’’ will be treated such subjects 
as ‘“The parish as the dispenser of the fruits of the mystical body 
of Christ,’’ ‘“The parish as the basic unit of religious life; coopera- 
tion with the activities of the parish,’’ ““The Liturgical life of the 
tertiary,’ ‘‘Development of the tertiary in Christ-life (immediate 
aim of Catholic Action: personal sanctification through sacra- 
ments, liturgy, etc.).”’ 

a 

Resurgam is the name of a mimeographed 8-page liturgical bul- 
letin gotten out by some seminarians of St. Meinrad’s Seminary, 
St. Meinrad, Ind. The first issue (Pentecost, 1942) has articles 
on “Morning Glory’ (the Mass), ““The Holy Spirit,’ “Hands 
of the Priest,’’ “Et Hi Tres Unum Sunt,” and “The Bread of 
Life.” Their quality is uniformly good. Obviously there is no 
way of foreseeing how great its influence will be (nor how long 
its life), but as a ‘‘sign of the time’’ it is most heartening, and for 
it we give thanks to God and ask Him to bless its devoted editors. 


+ 


“The time is past for those who are called ‘faithful’ to be so 
faith-empty as to select, Sunday after Sunday, ‘somewhere’ the 
‘shortest Mass’ merely for the sake of avoiding mortal sin. With 
such material it is impossible to re-establish the New Christ-Order. 
With such material the second petition of the Lord’s Prayer, “Thy 
kingdom come,’ cannot be fulfilled. With such weak stones we 
cannot hope to build up the ‘spiritual house.’ With such members 
the mystical body cannot grow according to the designs of God. 
Branches with such dispositions will remain more or less fruitless 
branches on Christ the Blessed Vine. All of us must return to a 
fuller eucharistic life, to a deeper appreciation and love of the 
eucharistic Sacrifice. All of us must be generous enough to gladly 
give (out of the 168 hours of the week) one or two hours to the 
Lord on the ‘Day which the Lord has made’ ’’ (Msgr. Hellriegel, 
at the annual convention of the Catholic Union of Missouri and 
the Catholic Women’s Union). 

* 


If a school is as good as its faculty, the Summer Institute for 
Seminarians, to be held at Conception Abbey, Conception, Mo., 
August 8 to 16, ought to be better than merely good. Above all, 
it promises to be practical in a spiritual way. The staff includes: 
Msgr. Reynold Hillenbrand (‘“The Mystical Body’’) ; Msgr. Mar- 
tin B. Hellriegel (‘“The Mass’’); Very Rev. Patrick Cummins, 
O.S.B. (“Liturgy and Theology’); Dom Hugh Farrington, O. 
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S.B. (“The Church Year’); Rev. William Huelsmann (“‘Sacra- 
mental Action’); Rev. Bernard Laukemper (‘‘Sacramentals’’) ; 
and Dom Bede Schoiz, O.S.B. (‘“The Divine Office’’). 
+ 

In England, where gasoline is considerably harder to procure 
than in America, and where at the same time distances usually 
are not so great as to preclude the possibility of walking to church, 
“attendance at places of worship’ is listed among the ‘‘genuine 
needs in rural districts, as distinct from convenience,’’ which will 
entitle petitioners to “‘petrol cards.” 


. 

Our Lady’s Hours: An Introduction to the Little Office of 
Our Lady, by Mary Ryan. The Forum Press, Cork (or Burns 
Oates, London). 1942. Pp. xvi-117. Price, 2s. 6d.—At long last 
the frequent and insistent demands for a devotional commentary 
on the Officitum Parvum B. V. M. have been met, and in a really 
satisfactory manner. The cost of the book, moreover, makes it 
easily available to all the many communities of nuns and to the 
thousands of tertiaries and other layfolk who recite the Little 
Office. Books from Ireland and England can be secured despite 
War restrictions. 

+ 

Graduation exercises have in the course of recent decades seen 
the development of elaborate and colorful ceremonial, more or less 
meaningful. A good local variant of the universal rite is the rubric 
observed by St. Teresa’s College, Minn.: congregational singing 
of Vespers in Chapel on the afternoon of commencement day. 

” 

Permanently valuable for present and future reference is the bi- 
bliography of periodical literature on the mystical body, compiled 
by Rev. Joseph Bluett, S.J., for Theological Studies. The current 
issue (May) carries the first instalment. 


Some sort of “‘All-Liturgical’’ rating and prize ought to go 
to The 1942 Trumpet, the annual publication of Aquinas High 
School, La Crosse, Wis. Scholastic and extra-curricular activities 
are recorded in the framework of the liturgical year in an ingenious 
but convincing manner. Full-page colored symbolical illustrations 
mark the progress of the principal feasts and cycles of the liturgical 
seasons. The whole atmosphere of the volume is so simply and 
thoroughly Catholic that the net effect is quite exhilarating. Foot- 
ball, first formals and fun fit into the picture of ‘‘living in Christ” 
just as matter-of-factly as do activities more commonly labeled 
“‘religious.’’ Congratulations to Father Stephen Anderl, whom we 
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suspect of being chiefly responsible—and to the fortunate students 
of Aquinas. 
¢ 


Dom Ermin Vitry, editor of Cecilia, is urging his readers to 
inaugurate ‘‘a wartime campaign in sacred music,’’ more speci- 
fically, for the restoration of the Sunday parochial High Mass. 
The musical part of the campaign is to comprise the following: 
“1) All the responses of the Mass by the entire congregation, 
taught within the space of four weeks. 2) The reading of the texts 
of the Ordinary chants of the Mass: Kyrie, Gloria, Sanctus, Agnus 
Dei, Credo, within eight weeks. 3) The teaching of a most simple 
Gregorian Mass made up of: Kyrie 16, Gloria 15, Sanctus 13, 
Agnus Det 10, Credo 3, alternating one phrase recited, the other 
phrase sung.” 

4 


Some seven years ago, O. F. printed an essay on “Offering Holy 
Communion for Others” (VIII, pp. 512-515), which occasioned 
a flurry of articles pro and con in American Catholic periodicals. 
The question is courageously and ably reviewed by Rev. William 
J. Burke, C.S.C., in the May issue of The Ecclesiastical Review. 
An excellent point he makes is that ‘‘because of this (impossible) 
practice of ‘offering Communions’ for others, it is to be feared 
that the living and dead suffer for want of our prayers when our 
only allusion to them too often may be ‘I offer this Communion 
for John, or for the repose of the soul of Mary.’ ”’ It seems to us 
that a good substitute, in spiritual bouquets, would be simply 

“Communion- Masses.’’ Personally, we are attracted by the for- 
mula: “I shall offer up for you the merits of all good works 
(including daily Communion-Mass) which I shall perform during 
the next . . . days,’’ or something similar. This seems more gener- 
ous and at the same time more meaningful than pledging oneself 
to itemized spiritual book-keeping. 


¢ 


News from the spiritual front of “‘Down Under’: Newspapers 
and periodicals have been drastically slimmed. All the more signi- 
ficant, therefore, is the fact that the Lenten sermons preached by 
Very Rev. A. Crofts, O.P., at St. Peter’s Cathedral, Auckland, 
were printed in full in Zealandia, the Catholic newspaper of New 
Zealand. Topics were ““The Eternal Priesthood of Christ,’ ““The 
Laity’s Share in Christ’s Priesthood,”’ ‘“‘Do This for a Commemo- 
ration of Me,’’ ‘““The Mass the Centre of Christian Life,” ‘“The 
Sacrifice of Praise to God,”’ all treated from a distinctly ‘‘liturgical 
movement approach.”’ 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
THE MOTHER OF GOD 


To the Editor:—Three times have I read Adé Bethune’s paper “On the 
Blessed Virgin” in the May 17th issue of OraTE FratRes and each time 
with growing distaste. Or shall I say bewilderment? Had it been written 
from the standpoint of the artist who gave her reactions to the portrayal 
of the Blessed Virgin, from the commercial plaster statues to the Flemish 
primitive, then some of her remarks would seem in order, but her object 
was, she tells us, “for the sake of those who may have shared it (her 
prejudice against the Blessed Virgin), so that they also may be con- 
verted.” Happy author, who through a five-page article may count upon 
“conversions.” How does she set about to obtain these conversions? 

To begin, she speaks of her uneasiness caused by the pictures of the 
Mater Dolorosa—‘not because she lacked sympathy for the poor Mother 
who had lost her Boy.” The Blessed Virgin did not lose her “Boy”; she 
stood beside a Cross and saw her Son, a man of thirty-three, have nails 
driven into the most sensitive nerve centers of His body, and die before 
her eyes. The connotation of Boy hardly seems to fit in with reality here 
whether portrayed through a chromo or a Flemish masterpiece. . . . 

Her reconciliation comes, the author tells us, when she realized that 
the Blessed Virgin and the Church are the same thing.’ Since when? 
That the Blessed Virgin teaches us through her life and example all 
for which the Church stands, is acceptable to ail Catholics, but that 
they are one and the same? Further enlightenment is needed here. 

Having paused at this point to read “Mass-Hands” in the same issue, I 
am still further astonished. It seems that Dorothy Day, . . . instead of 
(giving) detailed advice, . . . said: “Remember always the Mass is the 
Work!” To which the author Will Woods adds, “It remained for Adé 
Bethune in her inimitable way to render this maxim into slang by telling 
use “The Mass is the Works!’ ” 

Is this the answer to my bewilderment? 

Is our religion to be conveyed to us today in “inimitable slang?” Find- 
ing this paper in ORaTE FRATRES, a paper devoted to the revival of the 
laity’s devotion to the liturgy, seems so incongruous that perhaps my 
bewilderment may be excused. Is the high cause of liturgy served by the 
publication of such a paper? 

Teresa S. FitzPatrick 
Circulation Manager, Atlantic Monthly 
Boston, Mass. 





**When I had fallen in love with the Church it was only one step to realizing 
that the Blessed Virgin and the Church are the same thing, that she is the type 
of all Christ-bearers who are the Church, that she is the image of the life of 
the Church. .. .”” (From Miss Bethune’s article—ED.) 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
A SHORT BREVIARY 


To the Editor:—I should like to express my appreciation for the very fine 
work you are doing in every way, especially for the publication of A 
Short Breviary. I received a copy as a Christmas gift and prize it as one 
of the most valued I have ever received. Not only is it easy to follow, 
but its format is especially attractive. You are to be congratulated on 
this publication. 
SisTER VirciL, C.S.J. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


To the Editor:—Heartfelt congratulations to you and your fellow monks 
on A Short Breviary. How providential, how timely! And it comes from 
the Abbey which is most logical! It will be cumulative in its effects. It 
will be an ever increasingly popular Vade mecum for religious and lay 
people alike. What an idea! 

(Rev.) JoserH F. STEDMAN 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To the Editor:—A word about the Short Breviary. I feel as though I had 
“come in” late in life for my legitimate inheritance! Naturally such a 
situation lends itself to lots of “if-ing.” Am very much of a novice as to 
its use as yet, but the footnotes help a lot. Like the missal, its use will 
take possession of one with using. The majesty of the prayers is awe- 
inspiring. (How could it be otherwise—the work of the Holy Ghost!) 
They arouse and establish a sense of union with all three Branches of 
the fine, infallible, hoary Old Church. Thanks to the Sons of St. Benedict 
tor giving such a “break” to the common garden variety of layman. The 
craftsmanship is perfect, the print a joy to aging eyes. 
KATHERINE A. MoYNIHAN 
Bay Pines, Fla. 


To the Editor:—The Short Breviary has had an excellent reception, espe- 
cially among the philosophy seminarians. The theologians are more 
inclined to pick up the “Long” Breviary, if any. Some, of course, say 
they will wait until they have to say the Office (and then probably until 
11:30 each night). A few who bought the Short Breviary because they 
couldn’t secure the Day Hours have since been captivated by it, especially 
the psalm translations and explanations. In the next edition wouldn’t it 
be good to add commemorations of patron saints for the various tertiary 
groups? There can be no question but that this Breviary is one of the 
most important books published in a long, long time. Its binding, type, 
illustrations, and above all the translations and explanations make it 
worth a price which we can’t write with a dollar sign. 
SEMINARIAN 


N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MARRIAGE. By Dietrich von Hildebrand. Longmans, Green and Co., New 

York, N. Y. 1942. Pp. viii-64. Boards, $1.25. 

The author of this remarkable little treatise is a philosopher, a fact to 
which every page bears eloquent witness. That is to say, the book is not 
casy reading. It is not made any easier by an apparent reluctance on the 
part of the English translation to depart from the grammatical pattern 
of the original. That is a pity, for it will discourage many even well 
educated readers from absorbing its important message. Some may even 
suspect the work of belonging to a certain class of German writing of 
the last generation, which reveled in a metaphysical verbiage that, not 
infrequently, served as a smokescreen for concealing paucity and unclar- 
ity of ideas. Dr. von Hildebrand, of course, needs no defense against any 
such charge. He belongs in the front rank of our best Catholic thinkers 
today. All the more reason, therefore, that his thought be presented to 
English-speaking Catholics in a form not too linguistically involved, 
but rather thoroughly idiomatic. 

The author, in a Preface, calls attention to the fact that this work 
exercised considerable influence in the initial development of the school 
of thought that is placing increased stress on the role of love in Christian 
marriage, 2s its primary meaning, in contradistinction to its primary end, 
procreation. The book itself contains two sections, treating respectively 
of marriage as a union of love and as a sacrament. The latter will prove 
of especial interest to O. F. readers. It is a beautiful and reverent unfold- 
ing of the mystery of human love partaking in the greatness of the 
Mystery of Love, Christ’s redemptive Sacrifice. Can such inspiring 
thoughts be expressed only in philosophical and technically theological 
terms, or can ways and means be found to make them accessible to the 
man in the street whose need for them is desperate too? 

SL. DB 


SAINTS AT PRAYER. A Chronological Collection of Prayers since the 
Birth of the Lord Jesus Christ by the Saints, with Extracts from Their 
Writings on Prayer. Compiled and Edited by Raymond E. F. Larsson. 
Coward-McCann, Inc., New York, N. Y. 1942. Pp. xvii-284. Cloth, $2.50, 
This is a curious volume. The author frankly denies any pretence at 

critical exactitude: “For my private use, I began a collection of the 

prayers of the saints, with no other immediate purpose than my own use 
and gratification. It is from that collection this book has grown. . . . So 
numerous and so obscure were the sources of the book’s contents— 
countless books, in print and for centuries unreprinted, innumerable pam- 
phlets, many of which I now could not trace—I have compiled no bibli- 
ography, for it would be voluminous and incomplete” (Prefatory Note, 
pp. xv,xvi). Such a disclaimer seems sufficiently inclusive to take the wind 
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out of any critic’s sail. However, granting that it would be unfair on 
our part to insist on scrupulous observance of rules of textual scholarship 
ia a book whose sole purpose is devotional, we submit that the lack of 
even rudimentary critical discernment on the part of the author is unfair 
to his readers. The very fact that the prayers are arranged chronologically, 
from the first to the-twentieth century, invites some sort of comparison 
of the spirituality of the various epochs: and reasonable certitude as to 
genuineness and faithful rendition (i. no embroidery) of the prayers 
would therefore be a not unreasonable postulate. We are convinced, more- 
over, that a few days in an averagely good seminary library would have 
sufficed to check up on most of the prayers cited. Unfortunately, the 
very first of the comparatively few instances in which the source is indi- 
cated, is patently wide of the mark: “Too late have I loved Thee, O 
Beauty, so old and yet so fresh” is the famous prayer from Chapter 27 
of St. Augustine’s Confessions, and not from the Enarrationes in Psalmos 
(cf.p.49f.). 

Despite its defects, the volume exercises a strong attraction. The 
author has an undoubted poetic talent, and his arrangement of many 
of the prayers according to sense lines is very effective. Some of the prayers 
of earlier centuries especially, have a strength and moving simplicity that 
reveal profound spiritual depths. Of particular interest to all interested in 
the history of worship, is the broad line of development, reflecting a shift 
of spiritual emphasis and outlook, that can be traced, with roughly the 
year 1000 a line of demarcation. Perhaps the “Gloria in excelsis Deo” and 
the “Anima Christi, santifica me” could serve as typical exemplifications of 
the two millenniums. 

The idea underlying Saints at Prayer is a good one, and we believe Mr. 
Larsson is thoroughly competent to edit such a volume—but he should 
have enlisted the help of someone to direct him to first-hand sources, 
instead of compiling things at second and third hand. May we suggest, 
too, that the magnificent prayer of St. Clement of Rome, in the latter 


chapters of his Epistle to the Corinthians, find place in a second edition. 
G. L. D. 


THE PRAISE OF GLORY. By E. I. Watkin. Sheed and Ward, New York, 

N. Y. 1942. Pp. 292. Cloth, $3.50. 

When at the conclusion of his Catholic Centre (which, by the way, 
we believe to be one of the important Catholic books of a decade), the 
author promised a future volume on the Divine Office, many a reader 
must have anticipated with pleasure the spiritual treat that lay ahead. 
May none such be deterred from buying the volume by the lack of 
enthusiasm in this review: it is very probable that the reviewer’s expecta- 
tions were pitched unfairly high. (Another consideration: the printing 
of this book represents, on the part of a leading publishing firm, a mag- 
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nificent act of faith in the solidity and vitality of the liturgical move- 
ment—all the more so since the Day Hours, which it presupposes, may be 
unavailable for several years to come. May S. & W.’s reward not be 
limited to heavenly remuneration, but may they find, in the response to 
this volume, encouragement to continue publishing books of liturgical 
interest. ) 


“Good heavens! Is Praise of Glory as bad as all that?”—Well, no. In 
fact, it isn’t at all bad. But neither is it as good as might have been 
expected from Mr. E. I. Watkin. There are luminous phrases, and para- 
graphs, and even entire pages, which reveal the author’s ability as one 
of the most penetrating and inspirational thinkers of our generation. The 
entire first chapter, moreover, is on an exalted note. But the net impres- 
sion is one of disappointment. One senses a certain hurry and lack of 
clear-cut purposiveness, a haphazardness—particularly in the commen- 
tary on the Proper of seasons and feast—which is singularly out of key 
with the firm permanence and calm incisiveness of the Office itself. Per- 
haps the author was too overwhelmed with the pressing problems of today 
—Nazism and Communism (i.e. the Gentiles), Hitler (alias Og regem 
Basan) Stalin and Mussolini are constantly to the fore—to do justice to 
the timeless, and therefore ever timely, significance of the Church’s 
prayer as a whole. 


Praise of Glory has for its theme daily Lauds and Vespers. Chapter 
I is a superb introduction to the entire subject of the Divine Office, but 
highly speculative in approach. Pages 19-171 contain a commentary on 
the Ordinary parts, with special stress, of course, on the psalms and 
canticles. The “spiritual meaning of the Divine Author” is given prefer- 
ence. “The Common of the Saints” has a chapter to itself (pp. 172-197), 
and the Proper of seasons and certain feasts—the weakest section of the 
volume—claims a final 100 pages. 


The volume is addressed to the laity, but priests and religious are sure 
to constitute the majority of its readers. They will find much to edify 
and instruct them in this work by one not in Holy Orders. It is cause for 
profound satisfaction that laymen are again treading with sure foot the 
theological and ascetical regions which were in danger of becoming the 
exclusive preserve of the clergy. 


G. L. D. 
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SUNDAY COMPLINE 


The official Night Prayer of the Church. For congregational 
use. Arranged for singing both in Latin and English. Modern 
notation. Latin dnd English texts on opposite pages. Includes 
Marian anthems for all seasons and Benediction hymns. 


36 pages; durable, two-color cover; large print. 
EIGHT CENTS A COPY 


Quantity discounts: 12 to 300 copies, 20%; 
300 or more copies, 25%. — Postage extra. 


Brager’s Organ Accompaniment 
to Sunday Compline, 80c a Copy 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 











COLLEGEVILLE MINNESOTA 
ae IMPORTATIONS ae 
MUSIC FOURTH YEAR, GREGORIAN CHANT, by Justine 

B. Ward. Cloth, 262 pages, illustrated ............ -$1.25 


FORTY HOURS DEVOTION. Gregorian Chants of the 
entire Liturgical Service of the Forty Hours Devotion. 
Accompaniment with rhythmic signs of the Benedic- 
tine Monks of Solesmes, by Achille Bragers. Vocal 


ta ad area enaeie Sie aewan Seesaw ee yee 25 
Organ Accompaniment. Price, net............ccccces 1.00 
ORDINARIUM MISSAE ET MISSA PRO DEFUNCTIS (in 
Numbers). Bound Black Boards. Price............... 25 
PLAINSONG FOR SCHOOLS (640), Part I, 89 pages, paper 
OO ER Ee ree ey Pre hoe 30 


Contains eleven Masses from the Kyriale and parts of 
the Requiem. Benediction music, Antiphons, Hymns 
for various feasts and occasions. The foreword in- 
cludes explanations of Chant Notation, Rhythmic 
signs, Interpretation, Tonic Sol-fa, Pitch, etc. 





PLAINSONG FOR SCHOOLS, Part II, 96 pages. Price..... .30 

The Catholic Education Press 

1326 QUINCY ST., N. E. * WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A one-volume Breviary. Entirely in English. Contains ALL the 
Hours, the Propers of seasons and saints in shortened form. Printed 
in red and black on good quality paper. Handsomely bound in 
keratol; supplied with ribbons. 772 pages. 


Price, $2.85 
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THE COMMONWEAL 


has no competitor 


It cultivates a field of journalism which no other 
periodical in America covers—a field which readers 
of Orate Fratres will know as a vastly important 
and living one. . . It is the one national weekly 
review published by Catholic laymen and women 
where Catholic writers, and their friends of other 
faiths too, apply the truths of religion and the 
Christian tradition, together with expert contem- 
porary knowledge and analysis, to the opportuni- 
ties and problems in the broad field of everyday 
life. 


Regular Contributors include: 


DoNALD ATTWATER 

GeEorGES BERNANOS 

Rev. CHar.es P. BRUEHL 

Rev. M. A. Couturier, O.P. 
THEODORE MAYNARD 
Rev. H. A. REINHOLD 
FRANZ WERFEL 
MIcHAEL WILLIAMS 


and many others 


THE COMMONWEAL: 
386 FOURTH AVENUE: 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Enclosed find $1.00. Send the next 15 issues of the new 
CoMMONWEAL to: 
































PERPETUAL CHURCH 
CALENDAR 


FOR CLASS ROOMS 


FOR STUDY CLUBS 


No. 26—Adjustable Church Year Chart is twenty inches square, 
printed on stiff, lightweight metal. It is practically indestructible, 
and is a real ornament to any room. It can be hung by handsome 
gilt chains or supported by concealed metal easel. The detachable 
blue steel pointer pivoted at center of calendar can be used to 
mark current day, if desired. Size 20x20 inches. Postpaid... .$2.50 


A helpful booklet for teaching “The Year of the Lord” fur- 
nished with each chart. 


This Chart is an indispensable aid for teaching the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Year, and all that it means. Its patented, adjustable features 
enable the teacher to actually demonstrate just what the annual 
moving of Easter Sunday does to the rest of the year. This is 
very important if the pupils are to have a clear idea of the mat- 
ter. Experience proves that this desirable result is impossible 
with any non-adjustable device. 


THE E. M. LOHMANN CO. 


RELIGIOUS ARTICLES—CHURCH GOODS—BOOKS 
413 SIBLEY ST. SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 





WANDERER PRTG. CO, - ST. PAUL, MINN. 














